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J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  Secretary 

The  new  year  is  always  a  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  year 
just  past  and  to  plan  for  the  year 
unfolding  before  you.  In  doing  so,  I 
must  report  that  1986  will  go  down  as 
a  red  letter  year  in  the  history  of  wild- 
life management  in  Louisiana.  What 
makes  it  such  is  threefold. 

First  of  all,  1986  saw  some  mighty 
good  hunting  and  fishing.  The  shrimp 
harvest  appears,  at  this  writing,  to  be 
an  all-time  high.  As  of  October  31,  sta- 
tistics by  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  show  over  75  million 
pounds  of  shrimp  (heads  off  weight) 
landed  in  Louisiana  in  1986.  This  is 
well  above  the  record  pace  of  last  year, 
when  a  little  over  61  million  pounds 
were  landed  during  the  same  time 
period. 

The  20,267  alligators  taken  during 
the  1986  season  easily  surpassed  the 
previous  mark  of  17,692  set  in  1980  and 
the  average  price  for  hides  of  $23  a  lin- 
ear foot  was  the  highest  paid  since  al- 
ligator hunting  was  resumed  on  a 
rigidly  controlled  basis  in  1972.  In  ad- 
dition, seafood  processors  bought  up 
around  200,000  pounds  of  alligator 
meat  for  human  consumption,  com- 
pared with  50,000  to  75,000  pounds  in 
previous  years. 

Deer  hunting  this  season  has  been 
excellent,  with  a  much  improved  suc- 
cess rate  over  last  year  noted  through- 
out the  state.  And  this  is  in  spite  of 
unseasonally  warm  and  rainy  weather 
across  the  state  during  much  of  the 
season  to  date.  Squirrel  hunting  in  the 
state's  bottomland  hardwood  areas 
has  been  some  of  the  best  in  memory. 
The  first  two  splits  of  dove  season 
were  excellent  and  the  waterfowl  sea- 


son a  vast  improvement  over  last  sea- 
son both  in  hunter  success  and  in  the 
total  number  of  birds  in  the  state. 

For  coastal  fishermen,  a  couple  of 
excellent  spawns  in  1984  and  '85  and 
good  environmental  conditions  have 
led  to  excellent  redfish  catches  both 
recreationally  and  commercially, 
while  speckled  trout  enthusiasts  have 
enjoyed  one  of  the  best  years  in 
memory. 

Freshwater  fishing  hasn't  been  far 
behind.  The  commercial  catch  of  cat- 
fish has  been  excellent  and  bass  fish- 
ermen have  generally  experienced  an 
above  average  year. 

The  success  experienced  in  the  field 
during  1986  was  mirrored  by  like  suc- 
cess in  the  legislature.  One  year  ago 
today,  a  new  year  was  dawning  on  a 
wildlife  management  effort  in  serious 
trouble.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  a 
self-funded  agency  that  uses  no  gen- 
eral tax  revenue,  and  declining  oil  rev- 
enues from  department-owned  land 
were  jeopardizing  this  agency's  wild- 
life and  fisheries  management  pro- 
gram as  we  currently  know  it. 

We  appealed  to  the  sportsmen, 
commercial  fishermen  and  trappers 
and  other  concerned  conservationists 
of  this  state  for  help.  And  help  they 
did.  Behind  a  grounds  well  of  support, 
a  revenue  package  won  legislative  ap- 
proval that  should  put  our  wildlife 
management  efforts  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial footing  for  years  to  come. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  what  will,  in 
the  long  run,  mark  1986  as  a  banner 
year  for  wildlife  and  the  environment 
in  Louisiana  is  an  arousal  of  environ- 
mental consciousness  and  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation.  The  fact  that  even  in  a 
legislative  session  faced  with  a  poten- 
tial state  deficit  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  one  of  the  hottest 
subjects  was  what  was  seen  as  a  threat 
to  the  state's  redfish  resource  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  new  consciousness. 

Throughout  the  year,  commercial 
fishermen  groups  and  sportsmen's  or- 
ganizations like  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  and  its  affiliate  members 
put  aside  their  differences  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

It  is  this  resurgent  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation, so  strong  in  1986,  that  I  intend 
to  build  on  in  1987  And,  if  I'm  suc- 
cessful, a  year  from  now  when  I  again 
report  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  1988 
I  can  again  boast  of  another  banner 
year  for  wildlife. 

May  God  grant  you  and  yours  a 
happy,  healthy  and  prosperous  1987. 
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Caught  Between  the  Devil 
and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea 


By  Sara  Ann  Harris  and  Dave  Richard 


/ 


"Entrapment  is  one  thing, 
but  if  a  zvliale  is  beached 
because  he  is  sick,  even  if 
he  is  freed,  swims  away 
and  looks  healthxf — he  is 
damned'.'  Jim  Mead 


Shrimpers  off  of  the  Louisiana 
southwest  coast  spied  a  large 
swell  in  the  water  and  a  sickle 
shaped  dorsal  fin.  Dolphins  whip- 
ping through  the  waves  off  of  a  boat's 
stern  was  an  every  day  occurrence 
for  shrimp  boat  captains.  But  clearly 
this  heaving  from  beneath  the  surface 
was  not  caused  by  the  usual  playful 
boatmates.  Two  jet  sprays  into  the 
October  air — a  giveaway  of  the 
creature's  identity. 

A  couple  of  davs  later,  Tuesday 
October  28,  at  6:00  a.m.,  fisherman 
Danny  Callisle,  while  running  his  gill 
nets,  sighted  that  whale  stuck  in  the 
sand  one  mile  east  of  Calcasieu 
Pass  in  Cameron  Parish.  Originallv 
he  took  the  sight  for  an  overturned 
sailboat  with  the  keel  pointing 
skyward.  A  doubletake  and  then 
Callisle  realized  that  he  was  actualh- 
looking  at  a  live  whale — a  33  foot, 
15  ton,  dark  blue-grev,  adult  male 
Brvde's  whale,  as  marine  biologists 
later  established. 

Over  the  next  24  hours  biologists, 
writers,  law  enforcement  officers, 
television  and  radio  reporters,  video 
photographers  and  local  citizens 
became  pri\y  to  an  introduction  to 
this  une.xpected  and  startling  \'isitor 
about  which  even  the  experts  stated 
forthrighth',  "We  know  that  Bryde's 
whales  exist  and  that's  about  it." 
Brvde's  whales  are  one  of  ten  species 
commonl)'  called  the  Great  Whales 
due  to  their  terrific  size.  A  baleen 
rather  than  a  toothed  whale  (the  two 
major  categories  of  the  cetacean  order 
which  includes  whales,  dolphins 
and  porpoises),  the  Brvde's  whale 
feeds  by  filtering  small  schooling  fish 
anti  crustaceans  through  rows  of 
ct>urse  baleen  plates  on  each  side  of 
its  mouth.  Brvde's  range  in  the 
Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans 
and  adjoining  seas.  They  "tend 
to  occur  in  warmer  water,"  explained 
Smithsonian  Curator  of  Marine 
Mammals  Jim  Mead.  Other  sources 
indicate  that  unlike  most  species 
in  this  famih'  called  rorquals  (Norwe- 
gian for  tube  shaped  with  throat 
grooves),  Brvde's  whales  do  not 
migrate  to  the  poles  to  feed  and  re- 
produce in  the  spring.  Physically, 
thev  can  be  distinguished  from 
similar  species  by  two  ridges  running 


from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  beside 
two  blowholes  and  another  more 
pronounced  ridge  running  down  the 
snout's  center  directly  to  the 
blowholes. 

This  animal  floundering  on  the 
sandbar  near  a  stretch  once  called 
Broussard's  Beach  was  clearly  identi- 
fiable as  a  Bryde's  whale.  What  was 
unclear  was  what  anyone  could  do  for 
the  huge  lost  creature.  Even  a 
healthy  cetacean  truly  suffers  when 
subjected  to  the  fate  of  being 
stranded  in  the  shallows  or  beached. 
Their  skin  is  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
sun.  Exposure  in  a  very  short  time 
causes  blistering  and  cracking  and  the 
consequent  susceptibility  to  serious 
skin  infections.  Some  sources  still 
hold  that  land  bound  the  massive  ce- 
taceans, in  fact  the  order  including 
the  largest  mammals  to  ever  exist, 
can  be  stressed  and  suffocated  by  the 
pressure  of  their  own  weight. 

Exposure  also  introduces  the 
threat  of  severe  heat  exhaustion. 
Bod\'  temperature  among  cetaceans 
is  kept  from  exceeding  the  normal 
range  by  water  conduction.  Body 
heat  is  released  primarily  through  the 
flukes  (tail  "fins")  and  flippers  by 
cooling  waters.  Even  in  cold  weather 
these  appendages  are  very  warm  to 
the  touch  and  it's  not  uncommon 
in  dolphin  beachings  to  pack  these 
in  ice. 

The  factor  that  deals  the  death 
blow.  Mead  added,  and  one  which 
we  don't  have  any  control  over  is  an 
ad\'anced  case  of  shock.  It  causes 
internal  contamination  that  can  be 
lethal.  E\'en  an  animal  that  appears 
healthy  more  than  likely  is  suffering 
the  effects  of  shock — some  degree 
of  blood  poisoning  by  intestinal 
bacteria.  When  dealing  with  a  whale 
as  large  as  this,  the  logistics  of  proper 
treatment  (dousing  it  with  gallons  of 
sun  screen,  moving  it  to  a  facility  to 
monitor  for  at  least  24  hours,  and/ 
or  injecting  the  marine  mammal  with 
liters  upon  liters  of  antibiotics) 
exceed  realistic  expectations. 

There  is  no  marine  mammal  section 
in  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  nor  any  cetolo- 
gists  (cetacean  biologists)  on  staff. 
Piecing  together  this  sparse  but 
helpful  incoming  information  on 
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whales,  it  became  obvious  to  depart- 
ment biologists  as  the  drama  un- 
folded that  nothing  substantial  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  supportive 
treatment.  Time  became  the  critical 
issue.  Time  was  the  issue.  If  the 
hyperstressed  creature  was  to  sur- 
vive, a  rescue  team  had  to  return  him 
to  the  sea  as  quickly  as  humanly 
possible.  Contacting  Department 
Secretary  J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  they 
got  the  word:  "Do  whatever  it  takes 
to  save  that  whale." 
7:45  a.m.  Tuesday  October  28, 
1986.  Danny  Callisle  reports  the 
strange  sighting  to  the  Cameron 
Parish  Sheriff's  Department. 
8:00  a.m.  The  sheriff  contacts  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  at  Rockefeller  Refuge  30 
miles  away. 


8:55  a.m.  LDWF  wildlife  specialist 
and  the  sheriff  approach  the  whale 
by  boat  across  placid  waters. 
10:00  a.m.  LDWF  biologists  motor 
out  to  the  scene  to  investigate. 
11:15  a.m.  LDWF  telephones  cetolo- 
gists  at  Sea-Arama  Marineworld  and 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  both  in  Galveston.  They 
recommend  that  the  operation  be  put 
on  standby  until  they  have  the 
chance  to  give  the  whale  a  medical 
checkup.  Many  marine  mammals  are 
sick  or  injured  when  they  become 
stranded.  Returning  them  to  the  sea 
without  any  treatment  only  assures 
that  they  will  show  up  on  the  beach 
again  with  Mr.  Death  sitting  even 
closer.  The  cetologists  stress  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  whale. 
The  tide  will  be  receding  leaving 


Fire  hoses  are  used  to  jet  sand  out  beneath  the  whale  for  buoyancy. 
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the  animal  even  more  vulnerable  to 
life  threatening  conditions. 
Noon  Wildlife  specialists  along  with 
the  sheriff  post  guard  on  Kim,  as  an 
assisting  shrimper  named  him.  A 
tarp  is  placed  over  the  flukes  to  keep 
them  cool  and  moist  and  to  guard 
against  overheating.  Volunteers 
contribute  to  the  continuous  vigil  by 
dumping  buckets  of  water  over  the 
stray  whale  to  protect  his  delicate 
skin.  Calls  are  placed  to  locate 
enough  suntan  lotion  as  already 
there  is  blistering  on  the  whale's 
flippers.  Finally,  utmost  care  is  taken 
not  to  obstruct  the  blowholes 
through  which,  of  course,  the  mam- 
mal breathes.  He  shows  no  sign  of 
protest.  The  voluminous,  helpless 
and  most  likely  puzzled  creature  can 
do  little  more  than  maintain  in  such 
bizarre  circumstances. 
2:30  p.m.  The  two  members  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Stranding  and 
Salvage  Network  arrive  from  Galves- 
ton. Sherman  Jones  of  Texas  A  &  M 
and  John  Kerivan  from  Sea-Arama 
check  Kim  over.  They  establish  that 
she  is  a  he  and  find  no  signs  of 
injury,  major  infection  or  illness.  He 
is  an  apparentlv  healthy  animal.  Like 
many  teachings  the  cause  remains 
a  mystery.  Kerivan  postulates  that 
perhaps  while  feeding  along  the 
coastline  with  no  concept  of  an  end 
to  the  ocean,  he  ran  aground  when 
distancing  himself  from  the  heavy 
shrimping  activity. 

All  thoughts  turn  toward  a  rescue. 
Immediately,  Kim  must  be  returned 
to  his  aquatic  environment.  LDWF 
devises  a  strategy  that  is  going  to 
take  all  of  the  heavy  duty  pumps, 
industrial  size  hoses,  muscle  power 
and  boats  that  can  be  coordinated  to 
move  him  out  of  very  shallow  water. 
3:45  p.m.  A  backup  crew  from 
LDWF  arrives.  Biologists  and  shop 
crew  along  with  marine  mammal 
experts  and  university  biologists 
launch  a  rescue  effort  with  the 
generous  assistance  of  Cameron 
Construction  Company.  It  "simply" 
involves  turning  the  plus  15  ton 
mammal,  no  longer  supported  or 
protected  by  the  nurturing  sea,  180° 
around  to  face  homeward  and  then 
as  gently  as  possible  pull  and  push  it 
back  into  deep  water. 


Craig  Guillory  checks  on  the  whale. 


Department  and  sheriff's  crew  physically  turn  Kim  180  degrees. 
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Pumps  from  the  Grand  Chenier 
Fire  Department  and  Cameron 
Construction  Company  are  stationed 
on  several  boat  decks.  Affixed  hoses 
are  run  out  to  Kim.  Jetting  out  the 
sand  beneath  the  exposed  whale 
forms  a  pit  providing  a  degree  of 
buoyancy.  All  hands  at  the  victim's 
sides,  the  rescue  team  physically 
turns  him.  Kim  sprays  up  jets  of 
water  that  dampen  the  diligent  crew 
and  then  involuntarily  rolls  from 
side  to  side  knocking  some  of  the 
men  for  a  dunk  in  the  brine. 
5:15  p.m.  Darkness  and  fatigue 
introduce  themselves  to  complicate 
the  effort.  Fortunately  for  the  chilled 
crew  members  who  had  been  on  and/ 


or  in  the  water  all  day  without  any- 
thing to  eat,  the  Baptist  church  in 
Cameron  sends  over  sandwich 
makings  and  drinks. 

The  equipment  for  this  operation  is 
improvisational  and  quick  wits 
accounts  for  much  of  the  knowhow. 
A  nylon  sling  is  fashioned  and 
slipped  around  Kim  fitting  behind 
the  flippers  and  extending  out  in 
front  of  the  snout.  The  rope  is 
secured  to  the  Skipjack  (a  mere  27 
foot  runabout)  which  then  attempts 
to  ease  the  whale  off  of  the  sand.  But 
the  movement  is  awkward.  The 
whale  repeatedly  lumbers  sideways 
and  sloughs  off  the  sling. 
7:35  p.m.  The  team  finally  inches 


Rescue  team  prepares  to  tow  the  whale  into  deeper  water. 


Kim  into  deeper  water.  The  men 
jump  back  to  avoid  thousands  of 
pounds  of  undulating  life  as  the 
mostly  unseen  Kim  begins  to  sense 
his  regained  freedom.  Still  roped 
to  the  whale,  the  Skipjack  looks  like  a 
cork  bobbing  on  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
long  few  moments  before  the  reawak- 
ening whale  loosens  himself  from 
the  bridle  and  the  towboat. 

Darkness  obscures  the  efforts  of 
seven  small  boats  to  locate  one 
another  and  coordinate  their  move- 
ment for  the  unfamiliar  maneuver  of 
herding  the  whale  to  safe  waters. 
To  surround  a  33-foot  (probably  very 
upset)  whale  whose  behavior  is 
totally  unpredictable  with  only  his 
occasional  surfacing  for  air  to  indicate 
his  whereabouts  presents  not  just  a 
challenging  task  but  a  threat  to 
human  life. 

9:08  p.m.  Having  stuck  it  out  until 
reaching  nearly  a  mile  offshore, 
the  crew  calls  it  a  night. 

Reporters,  photographers  and 
technicians  for  newspapers  and 
television  stations  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  had  been  at  the  site  that 
day  asking  questions,  taping  footage 
and  shooting  stills.  A  CBS  van  sped 
up  to  the  boat  launch,  photographers 
dashed  down  to  a  department  boat 
and  fired  questions  about  the  latest 
development.  "Stuck  in  the  Sand" 
was  broadcast  on  the  ten  o'clock 
news  announcing  the  day's  feat — 
prying  a  whale,  a  creature  that  most 
Louisianans  probably  didn't  realize 
even  lived  in  the  Gulf,  to  freedom. 
Dawn  Wednesday  October  29, 
1986.  LDWF  biologists  receive  a 
radio  transmission  from  an  oil  com- 
pany helicopter  pilot.  As  the  biolo- 
gists expected,  darkness  had 
prohibited  them  from  successfully 
escorting  Kim  far  enough  off  of  the 
coast.  Engine  sounds  and  rigs  proba- 
bly confused  the  cetacean  which 
navigates  by  sonar.  Kim  is  back  on 
the  beach. 

7  a.m.  Biologist  Guthrie  Perry  flies 
the  coast  under  a  slight  fog  to  investi- 
gate the  report.  He  alerts  biologist 
Dave  Richard  at  Rockefeller  that 
indeed  the  same  Bryde's  whale  is 
beached  and  in  almost  the  exact  same 
location. 

Anticipating  an  encore  much  like 
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the  Tuesday  event — time  consuming, 
physically  taxing,  and  wet — Richard 
regroups  to  organize  another  at- 
tempt. He  has  the  advantage  of 
daylight  and  hindsight  to  better 
orchestrate  the  maneuver.  He  finds 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  at  Sabine  Pass 
in  Texas  immediately  responsive 
and  ready  to  show  with  a  forty-one 
foot  vessel  for  the  tow  job.  All  parties 
synchronize  their  watches  for  a 
rendezvous  exactly  one  hour  before 
high  tide.  Richard  is  counting  on  the 
volume  of  water  to  draw  everything 
in  its  armspread  seaward. 
1:11  p.m.  High  Tide  A  willing 
crew  with  assistance  from  Mother 
Nature  manages  to  turn  the  animal 
without  the  use  of  the  pumps  and. 
strap  on  an  improved  sling,  a  model 
that  features  easy  release  once  Kim 
reaches  deeper  water. 

The  operation  ticks  away  like  a  fine 
timepiece.  Entering  deeper  water 
the  33-foot  whale  comes  to  life  again 
pumping  its  massive  tail  up  and 
down  and  surfacing  with  bursts  of 
sea  water.  Each  equipped  with  a 
radio,  the  seven  boats  keep  one 
another  abreast  of  Kim's  location  and 
use  the  motors'  sounds  to  herd  him 
homeward.  The  Coast  Guard  and 
sheriff's  boats  signal  tankers  and 
other  vessels  ahead  to  cut  their 
engines  so  as  to  clear  a  silent  path. 
2:35  p.m.  Now  at  seven  miles  out, 
the  rescuers  ease  back  on  the  throt- 
tles. In  his  own  element  the  once 
inert  even  pitiable  misfit  transforms 
into  a  powerhouse  coasting  through 
the  water  flipping  his  wide  flukes 
in  the  air. 

The  causes  of  his  coming  ashore 
are  only  conjecture  as  are  the  chances 
of  his  staying  alive.  The  odds  are 
stacked  against  a  cetacean  surviving 
a  beaching  unless  it  is  healthy  and 
simply  lost,  as  the  cetologists  Tuesday 
surmised  Kim  might  be.  Mead 
elaborated  later,  "Entrapment  is  one 
thing,  but  if  a  whale  is  beached 
because  it  is  sick,  even  if  he  is  freed, 
swims  away  and  looks  healthy — he  ' 
is  damned." 

For  a  tense  moment  this  Bryde's 
whale  was  caught  betvveen  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea.  All  hopes 
are  that  the  deep  blue  sea  this  time 
won  out. 


A  tarpaulin  keeps  the  flukes  moist  and  cool. 


Rescue  boats  herd  the  whale  southward. 
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Grand  Experiment 
. '  at  Grand  Terre 

*  By  Bob  Sheldon  and  Gerald  Adkins 

Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


How  can  redfish  be 
raised  economically  in 
man-made  ponds? 

LOUISIANA'S  CAJUN  CUISINE  jUSt 
may  be  the  hottest  food  craze  to 
sweep  the  country  since  the 
introduction  of  pizza  following  World 
War  II;  and  Americans  have  come  to 
accept,  as  its  prime  offering,  the 
delicacy  known  as  blackened  redfish. 

It  makes  little  difference  that 
blackened  redfish  is  no  more  a  tradi- 
tional Acadian  dish  than  a  16-inch 
pizza  is  representative  of  classical 
Italian  fare.  Jovial  chefs  continue  to 
feature  it  on  their  menus  and  to  plug 
it  in  the  media. 

Undeniably,  fish  is  good  eating — 
healthful,  too,  in  these  diet-conscious 
days.  But  the  redfish  rise  to  popular- 
ity has  been  so  sudden  and  so  dra- 
matic that  while  some  people  are 
looking  for  ways  to  cash  in,  others 
are  wondering  how  long  the  supply 
can  last. 

Commercial  fishermen  operating 
in  federal  waters  off  the  Louisiana 
coast  have  doubled  and  redoubled 
their  catch  in  recent  years.  So  far,  the 
population  of  the  highly  ferhle 
redfish  apparently  has  kept  pace. 
The  accompanying  razzle-dazzle, 
however,  has  prompted  both  state 
and  federal  governments  to  institute 
precautionary  restrictions. 

At  the  same  time,  would-be  entre- 
preneurs are  wondering  if  redfish 
could  be  grown  for  profit  in  man- 
made  ponds  similar  to  catfish  and 
crawfish.  Information  is  being  gath- 
ered from  an  experiment  now  being 
conducted  at  the  Department's  Lyle 
S.  St.  Amant  Marine  Laboratory 
located  on  Grand  Terre  Island  near 
Grand  Isle. 

Eleven  of  the  laboratory's  quarter- 
acre  ponds,  formerly  used  for  other 
mariculture  research,  have  been 
devoted  to  this  study  to  determine 
whether  redfish  culture  is  economi- 
cally feasible.  Various  earlier  studies 
left  large  gaps  in  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  species  while  raising  many 
questions — the  current  project  may 
help  fill  those  in. 
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Redfish  (Sciaenops  ocellatiis)  is  often 
called  red  drum  because  of  the 
drumming  sound  the  male  makes  by 
vibrating  muscles  against  its  swim 
bladder.  A  long-lived  critter,  it  be- 
comes sexually  mature  at  5  to  7  years 
of  age  and  is  still  spawning  at  30, 
researchers  believe. 

In  1980,  commercial  fishermen 
landed  approximately  725,000 
pounds  of  redfish.  In  1982  landings 
rose  to  1,455,000  pounds  and  in  1984 
to  2,608,000.  The  1985  total  exceeded 
5  million  pounds  with  the  great 
majority  of  this  catch  harvested  in 
federal  waters. 

Despite  the  much  greater  catch, 
wholesale  prices  of  redfish  have 
climbed  in  two  years  from  80  or  90 
cents  a  pound  to  $1.30  or  $1.50. 
That's  what  the  hullabaloo  over  a 
single  new  recipe  has  meant. 

Sport  fishermen,  too,  have  been 
swept  up  in  the  furor,  but  despite  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  fishermen 
for  some  reason  their  take  per  fisher- 
man has  remained  relatively  stable. 
Sports  are  limited  to  50  redfish  per 
day  per  man,  in  combination  with 
spotted  seatrout;  the  possession  limit 
is  the  same.  In  1985  thev  pulled  in 
1,502,000;  if  these  fish  averaged  3 
pounds  each,  the  recreational  catch 
would  have  been  4,500,000  pounds, 
or  slightly  less  than  the  commercial 
harvest.  If  only  state  waters  were 
considered,  the  recreational  harvest 
would  approximately  double  the 
commercial  reported  catch. 

Beyond  the  state  three-mile  limit, 
federal  authorities  last  year  clamped 
a  moratorium  on  redfish  pending 
collection  of  data.  In  state  waters,  the 
legislature  limited  both  sport  and 
commercial  fishermen  to  keeping  no 
more  than  two  fish  over  30  inches 
long  in  their  daily  catch. 

The  pond  experiment  at  Grand 
Terre  is  a  cooperative  venture  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  Louisiana  State 
University.  Much  of  the  work  is  being 
performed  by  a  doctoral  student, 
Glenn  Thomas. 

Redfish  require  seawater  for 
spawning  and  early  growth,  but  after 
that  they  can  subsist  in  what  is 


essentially  freshwater.  At  the  Marine 
Laboratory,  the  fish  are  maintained 
in  various  stages — fry  (a  little  bigger 
than  a  pinhead),  fingerlings,  juve- 
niles and  bull  reds  (10  to  15  pounds 
and  more). 

Ponds  are  stocked  at  two  different 
rates  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  population  density  on 
growth  and  survival.  Commercially 
prepared  food  is  used. 


The  objective  of  this  work  is  to 
provide  a  marketable  fish  in  a  single 
season,  one  weighing  1  to  2  pounds. 
The  obstacles  are  many,  one  of 
them  being  water  temperature. 

The  redfish  is  relatively  hardy,  but 
a  rapid  decrease  in  temperature 
can  be  lethal,  thus,  pond  waters 
would  have  to  be  temperature  con- 
trolled or  indoor  housing  provided  as 
a  protection  against  cold  snaps. 


From  left,  student  Glenn  Thomas,  John  Dameier  and  Greg  Laiche  check 
growth  rate. 
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John  Dameier,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist,  regulates  brooding  tank. 


Like  rings  in  a  tree,  magnified  ear  bone  gives  clue  to  redfish  age  and  size. 
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Warm  water  wells  might  prove  to  be 
an  answer. 

Fish  need  oxygen,  and  the  Grand 
Terre  experimenters  found  it  neces- 
sary to  install  automatic  pumping 
equipment  to  keep  the  ponds  prop- 
erly aerated  during  summer  months 
when  the  oxygen  carrying  capacity  of 
the  water  is  lower. 

As  the  farm  pond  study  pro- 
gresses, Wildlife  and  Fisheries  per- 
sonnel at  the  St.  Amant  Laboratory, 
whose  director  is  Mark  Chatry,  are 
proceeding  with  a  variety  of  other 
programs  involving  redfish. 

Biologists  Greg  Laiche  and  David 
Walther  make  regular  sampling  trips 
to  determine  the  abundance  of  young 
redfish  in  the  edge-of-marsh  habitat 
of  the  Barataria-Caminada  bay 
system. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  year-to- 
year  population  fluctuations  and 
their  causes.  Spawning  redfish  lay 
eggs  by  the  millions,  but  mortality  in 
early  life  stages  is  so  great  that 
ensuing  population  densities  fluc- 
tuate drastically  from  natural  causes. 

In  another  project,  otoliths  or  ear 
bones  are  analyzed  for  information 
which  will  document  the  relation 
of  redfish  size  and  age.  With  the 
passage  of  years,  rings  similar  to 
those  of  a  tree  are  deposited  on  the 
otolith;  analysis  can  yield  much 
valuable  information. 

To  plot  redfish  migration  patterns, 
rate  of  juvenile  survival  and  subse- 
quent movement  offshore,  specimens 
marked  with  bright  orange  num- 
bered tags  have  been  released  in 
coastal  areas.  Any  fisherman  catching 
one  is  requested  to  contact  a  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  office.  They  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  record  the 
date  and  location  of  the  catch,  tag 
number  and  length  of  fish. 

Information  gathered  at  the  St. 
Amant  Laboratory  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  invaluable  in  the 
promotion  of  sound  management  of 
Louisiana's  vast  seafood  resources 
and  that  thought  should  prove  com- 
forting not  only  to  the  conservationist 
looking  to  future  generations,  but 
also  to  the  gastronome  looking  to  his 
next  platter  of  blackened  redfish. 
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Good  News 
for  Duck 
People 

By  Bob  Sheldon 

and  Johnnie  W.  Tarver 

Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


They're  a  breed  apart, 
and  Ducks  Unlimited 
members  prove  it  by 
contributing  $200,000 
to  speed  repair  of  key 
Louisiana  habitat. 


Editor's  Note:  Johnnie  W.  Tarver,  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  article,  is  chief  of 
tlie  Fur  and  Refuse  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  ami 
Fisheries.  Aiiioug  its  responsibilities,  the 
division  maintains  the  Marsh  Island 
refuse  with  its  prized  duck  flocks. 

THE  BAD  NEWS  Came  in  1985. 
Mounted  by  Hurricane  Danny, 
a  great  tidal  wave  rolled  over 
Marsh  Island,  plunging  most  of  the 
state  wildlife  refuge  under  four 
feet  of  ruinous  seawater. 

So  mighty  was  the  surge  that  it 
took  three  davs  to  recede.  Carcasses 
of  deer  and  other  mammals  lav 
strewn.  Survivors  huddled  on  clumps 
of  driftage  or  atop  an  eight-mile-long 
levee. 

The  levee  itself  was  ripped  to 
pieces.  For  many  years  it  shielded  an 
8,000-acre  freshwater  impoundment 
that  attracted  tens  of  thousands  of 
wintering  ducks.  Now  the  site  had 
been  churned  by  the  storm  into 
brackish  mire  unfit  for  further  use  as 
a  prime  sanctuary  for  migrant  fowl. 
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Hurricane-whipped  Gulf  waters  inundated  Marsh  Island's  duck 
impoundment  in  1985. 


New  water-control  structures  will  enable  state  biologists  to  enhance 
duck  habitat. 
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Among  people  who  love  ducks,  the 
disaster  had  a  crushing  impact.  Even 
in  the  emotional  world  of  wildlife 
fanciers  duck  people  are  a  breed  | 

apart,  whether  they  be  conservation- 1 
ists,  hunters,  scholars,  just  plain  | 
gawkers  or  a  combination  of  all  of  ! 
these.  I 

But  not  to  worry,  here  comes  the     I 
good  news:  Against  all  odds,  the 
levee  has  been  speedily  repaired,  and 
new  water-control  structures  will 
enable  state  biologists  to  enhance 
duck  habitat  conditions  beyond 
anything  previously  possible. 

The  credit  for  this  massive  restora- 
tion project  belongs  to  a  remarkable 
joint  endeavor  of  Louisiana  govern- 
ment and  private  citizens. 

On  the  government  side,  there  are 
the  rank-and-file  planners  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  The  division  manages 
the  Marsh  Island  refuge  and  conducts 
scientific  research  there. 

In  the  private  sector  are  the  open- 
handed  members  of  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, whose  financial  backing  gave  the! 
project  immediate  feasibility.  DU         ' 
made  $200,000  available  as  an  out-      | 
right  gift — especially  noteworthy 
because  the  nonprofit  organization,    ' 
dedicated  to  preserving  and  improv- 
ing waterfowl  habitat,  in  1987  is 
celebrating  its  golden  anniversary. 

The  newly  reconstructed  levee 
dates  back  to  1959  and  walls  off 
a  southwest  portion  of  Marsh  Island, 
which  lies  south  of  New  Iberia  on 
Louisiana's  central  coast.  A  high 
shoreline  helps  hold  back  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  waters. 

The  duck  impoundment  is  cut 
virtually  in  half  by  a  board  road  once 
built  by  an  oil  company  to  reach  a 
well  location.  Thus,  it  consists  of  two 
marshy  tracts  each  approximately 
4,000  acres  in  extent. 

Greg  Linscombe,  veteran  Fur  and 
Refuge  biologist,  estimates  that  in 
a  normal  year  80  percent  of  the  ducks 
wintering  on  the  refuge  make  use  of 
the  impoundment.  Average  midwin- 
ter numbers  on  the  island  peak  at 
around  62,000. 

Species  include  gadwall,  teal, 
wigeon  and  pintail.  They  feed  on 
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submerged  aquatic  plants  which 
grow  abundantly  in  the  two  pond 
units.  In  a  dry  year,  the  shallowest 
ponds  break  out  in  the  seed-produc- 
ing millet  grasses  and  spike  rushes 
much  favored  by  pintail  and  teal. 

Assessing  damage  after  the  August 
1985  hurricane,  Linscombe  wrote: 
"Repairs  to  the  levee  and  water- 
control  structures  of  the  impound- 
ment should  receive  the  highest 
priority.  The  impoundment  is  the  key 
to  waterfowl  management  on  Marsh 
Island." 

Linscombe's  words  were  heeded. 
Forty-eight-inch  diameter  culverts 
and  other  construction  supplies  were 
purchased,  and  plans  were  drawn 
for  replacement  of  the  water-control 
structures.  Both  of  the  eight-barrel 
structures  (one  for  the  east  half  and 
one  for  the  west  half  of  the  impound- 
ment) were  designed  to  enable 
wildlife  managers  to  dry  out  or  hold 
freshwater  at  will  in  either  half  of  the 
impoundment  to  promote  seed 
production  or  aquatic  plant  growth. 

But  the  services  of  a  contractor 
with  heavy  machinery  were  needed 
to  rebuild  the  levee  and  install  the 
culverts,  and  funds  were  short. 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  which  earns 
its  keep  not  from  tax  revenues  but 
from  leasing  out  mineral  rights  and 
selling  hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
was  suffering  from  the  economic 
slump. 

That's  where  Ducks  Unlimited 
stepped  in.  An  internationally  active 
association  of  sportsmen  and 
conservationists,  DU  has  20,000 
members  in  Louisiana  and  conducts 
frequent  fund-raising  campaigns. 

In  its  50  years  DU  has  spent  $300 
million  on  habitat  preservation  in 
Canada,  the  nesting  home  of  most 
migratory  waterfowl.  Lately  it  has 
turned  its  attention  to  the  wintering 
areas. 

The  $200,000  that  is  benefiting 
Marsh  Island  comes  from  a  DU 
program  that,  coincidentally,  is 
named  MARSH.  The  acronym  stands 
for  Matching  Aid  to  Restore  States 
Habitat. 

Without  delay,  the  Fur  and  Refuge 
Division  contracted  with  the  lowest 
bidder.  Berry  Bros.,  Berwick,  for 
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repair  work  costing  $177,000.  Detailed 
improvements  in  the  duck  impound- 
ment, which  include  reducing  the 
storm-induced  soil  salinity  levels,  will 
be  conducted  by  division  personnel 
this  winter  using  the  new  structures. 

While  DU's  $200,000  gift  is  the 
first  to  be  made  to  Louisiana  under 
the  MARSH  program,  it  won't  be  the 
last,  promises  Chuck  Smith,  DU 
regional  director. 


Smith  says  about  7.5  percent  of  all 
monies  collected  by  DU  in  the  state 
will  be  spent  locally.  Through  1987,  he 
says,  the  three-year-old  MARSH 
should  bring  in  an  additional 
$300,000  for  land  acquisition,  habitat 
maintenance  or  whatever  Louisiana 
happens  to  need. 

And  that  bit  of  news  should  make 
a  lot  of  happy  duck  people  even 
happier. 


Repair  of  holes  torn  in  eight-mile-long  levee  was  part  of  massive 
restoration  project. 
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Practical  Survival 

for  Louisiana 
Outdoorsmen 

by  Maurice  N.  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


''The  greatest  dangers 
in  the  outdoors  are 
ignorance  and  panic. 
Conquer  those  two 
and  you  can  slay 
the  dragon!' 


FRED  WALSH  AND  Tom  McCory  1 
left  home  well  before  daylight  | 
on  Saturday  morning.  It  was  the  I 
opening  of  the  second  split  in  the  | 
duck  season  and  they  had  a  long  way 
to  go. 

By  midday  Sunday  they  had  not 
returned  home.  Anxious  wives  called 
the  Sheriff's  Office.  Their  husbands 
were  missing. 

"Where  were  they  going?" 

"Somewhere  in  the  Atchafalaya 
swamp." 

"We've  got  to  have  more  than  that, 
lady.  Try  to  think.  Anything  either 
of  them  said  could  be  important." 

"Well,  one  of  them  talked  about  a 
Bayou  Glaze,  or  something  like  that." 

A  search  was  launched  in  the  area 
of  Bayou  des  Glaises,  deep  in  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  below  Sherburne. 

Sunday  afternoon,  enforcement 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  found  a  capsized  boat 
matching  the  description  of  the 
one  used  by  the  missing  men.  Tom 
McCory's  body  was  found  huddled 
on  shore  a  while  later.  Fred  Welsh's 
body  floated  to  the  surface  and 
was  recovered  on  Tuesday. 

The  weather  was  windy  and  wet 
with  daytime  highs  in  the  40s  and 
lows  below  freezing. 

Both  men  were  wearing  cotton 
long  underwear,  cotton  pants,  shirts 
and  coats,  and  shell  vests  containing 
two  boxes  of  shells,  flashlight,  duck 
calls  and  sandwiches.  Fred  Welsh 
was  wearing  hip  boots  while  Tom 
McCory  was  wearing  canvas  sneak- 
ers. Neither  wore  a  PFD  (life  jacket), 
or  carried  a  survival  kit  of  any  kind. 

An  investigation  by  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  agents  concluded  that  a 
mishap  resulted  in  both  men  being 
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thrown  from  the  boat  when  it 
capsized. 

Neither  Fred  Welsh  nor  Tom  Mc- 
Cory  died  of  injuries.  Both  died 
of  "exposure,"  properly  known  as 
hypothermia.  They  died  needlessly. 

There  is  a  burgeoning  "back  to 
nature"  movement  in  this  country. 
Too  many  of  the  neophyte  outdoors- 
men  know  little  more  about  the 
world  of  nature  than  they  see  on 
television  or  at  the  zoo. 

There  is  a  generally  ignored  but 
very  real  distinction  between  Disney- 
land or  Wild  Kingdom  and  the  "Real 
World."  It  is  high  time  we  stopped 
pretending  that  the  world  of  nature  is 
a  fairy  tale  land  where  there  is  no 
danger.  I  have  spent  a  bit  of  time 
with  no  roof  over  my  head  and  a  fair 
amount  without  solid  ground  be- 
neath my  feet.  The  result  is  an  array 
of  wonderful  memories,  some  anx- 
ious times,  and  a  few  very  real 
life-threatening  "situations." 

If  you  spend  much  time  in  the  out- 
of-doors,  you  will  one  day  learn  that 
Mother  Nature  can  be  a  raw,  shrill 
and  unforgiving  hag.  You  may  be  in 
familiar  terrain  or  deep  in  the  "big 
woods"  when  it  happens.  You  will 
either  be  prepared  to  cope  or  you  will 


pay  a  stern  penalty  for  your 
shortsightedness. 

There  is  no  way  to  teach  even  the 
basics  of  survival  in  an  article  such  as 
this.  What  I  hope  to  do  is  provide  a 
little  basic  information  on  what 
you  need  to  learn  and  practice  to 
equip  yourself  to  deal  with  the 
unexpected. 

Now  then... the  issue  of  first  aid. 
This  is  not  a  subject  to  be  taken 
lightly.  It  is  an  absolute  must  for  a 
competent  outdoorsman.  If  you  have 
not  taken  a  quality  first-aid  course 
such  as  those  taught  by  the  Red 
Cross  you  are  seriously  lacking  in 
outdoor  skills.  Again,  one  does  not 
teach  first  aid  in  a  short  magazine 
article. 

Keep  in  mind  that  first  aid  knowl- 
edge is  not  just  for  the  other  guy's 
benefit.  You  may  find  yourself  telling 
some  less  informed  nimrod  how  to 
treat  YOUR  injurv  one  dav.  That  verv 
thing  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Additionally,  if  you  do  not  wear 
safety  glasses  when  afield,  you  are 
quite  foolish  indeed.  It  takes  only 
a  wind-whipped  branch  or  other 
insignificant  object  to  blind  you.  My 
friend,  blind  in  the  woods  equates 
with  real  trouble. 


Now  for  some  nuts  and  bolts.  The 
first  and  most  important  rule  is  never 
to  venture  into  the  out  of  doors 
without  being  mentally  and  physi- 
cally prepared  to  stay  for  a  while.  If 
you  prepare  for  the  worst,  you  have  a 
head  start  on  trouble.  The  truth  is 
that  about  807c  of  "being  prepared" 
depends  on  your  most  important 
survival  tool  and  that,  Bubba,  is 
stored  inside  your  skull.  You  have  to 
KNOW  HOW'to  cope. .  .and  you  have 
to  be  capable  of  calm,  logical 
thought.  Study,  practice  and  self- 
discipline... 

LOST! 

The  very  word  is  frightening. 
Maybe  it  has  biblical  overtones. 
Maybe  it's  a  manifestation  of  our 
greatest  childhood  fear,  but  it  can  be 
devastating.  People  will  literally  die 
rather  than  admit  they  are  lost.  They 
just  get  loster. 

The  sure  cure,  of  course,  is  preven- 
tion. It  is  astoundingly  true  that  the 
great  majority  of  pilgrims  who  end 
up  in  survival  situations  have  a 
desperate  need  for  an  attitude  adjust- 
ment. Thev  plod  blissfully  along  in 
ignorant  innocence,  or  simply  refuse 
to  follow  well-known  common  sense 
rules.  Both  courses  lead  to  trouble. 


Survival  fires  should  be  kept  small.  A  space  blanket 
serves  both  as  windbreak  and  an  efficient  heat  reflector. 


A  cardinal  rule  of  survival  is  to  put  on  a  PFD  before 
entering  a  boat  of  any  kind.  Do  not  take  it  off  while  afloat. 
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A  small  piece  of  fire  starter  can  be  a  life-saver  when  a  fire  is  needed  quickly. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  when  available  fuel  is  damp. 


The  ability  to  use  a  compass  and  map,  and  the  self-discipline  to  carry  both, 
are  absolutely  essential  to  any  competent  outdoorsman. 
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First  and  foremost  is  to  always,  but 
always,  carry  a  survival  kit  with 
you.  This  does  not  mean  a  backpack 
full  of  "emergency"  equipment, 
but  some  things  are  as  important  in  a 
local  woodlot  as  in  the  depths  of  a 
wilderness.  Keep  in  mind,  too,  that  a 
survival  kit  back  in  the  truck  or  back 
at  camp  may  as  well  be  on  the  moon. 
Keep  it  attached  to  your  tender 
body  and  you  will  have  it  when  you 
need  it. 

Have  a  good  compass  (and  know 
how  to  use  it)  and  a  map  of  the  area 
you  are  in.  I  hear  far  too  many 
wayfaring  strangers  talk  about  their 
"sense  of  direction."  My  friend,  a 
goose  and  a  dog  have  a  sense  of 
direction.  A  man  does  not!  If  it  is 
cloudy,  raining,  maybe  snowing,  your 
so-called  sense  of  direction  will  mess 
with  your  mind.  A  compass  will 
save  your  buns. 

Notice  that  1  did  not  mention 
darkness.  Only  the  very  competent 
and  the  very  foolish  try  to  travel  at 
night. 

Include  a  basic  first  aid  kit.  Minor 
hurts  can  become  major  hazards  in 
the  outback.  Include  band-aids, 
antiseptic  and,  very  importantly, 
extra  medicine  if  you  are  taking  such. 
Extra  medication  can  come  in  handy 
for  a  heart  patient  when  that  soul 
reaches  for  his  pills  and  they  have 
been  lost. 

Include  matches  in  a  waterproof 
container.  A  Zippo  will  be  out  of 
fluid  or  flint  when  it's  needed.  Handy 
Dandy  Propane  Lighters  will  lose 
their  gas.  What  you  want  is  old- 
fashioned  heavy-duty  kitchen 
matches  of  the  strike-anywhere 
variety.  Put  a  little  piece  of  striker 
tape  in  the  container,  too.  They  won't 
"strike  anywhere"  when  everywhere 
is  wet. 

A  so-called  "space  blanket"  in  its 
tiny  package  is  invaluable.  Wrapped 
around  your  quivering  body,  it  will 
conserve  your  body  heat.  Set  up  by  a 
small  fire,  it  reflects  heat  efficiently. 
It  makes  a  waterproof  shelter  or  a 
fine  windbreak.  The  shiny  coating 
makes  a  good  visual  locator  for 
search  aircraft. 

A  small  plastic  whistle  and  a  good 
quality  knife  should  also  be  included. 
A  whistle  will  scream  long  after  your 
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voice  is  gone.  I  say  a  plastic  whistle, 
because  the  yo-yo  who  sticks  a  metal 
whistle  in  his  mouth  in  freezing 
weather  is  likely  to  wear  the  thing 
until  spring.  It  will  stick  to  your  lips. 
A  cheap,  dull  knife  is  just  a  lump  in 
your  pocket. 

The  final  essential  is  a  bottle  of 
iodine  tablets  for  treating  water.  We 
have  lots  of  water  in  Louisiana, 
but  much  of  it  contains  creepy-craw- 
lies  that  can  produce,  shall  we  say, 
gastric  distress  of  the  highest  order. 
An  iodine  tab  or  two,  a  few  minutes 
wait,  and  you  have  drinkable  water. 
They  will  not  work  for  salt  water,  but 
will  render  brackish  marsh  water, 
swamp  water,  muddy  pothole  water 
and  almost  any  other  water 
drinkable. 

Water  is  one  of  three  vital  needs 
for  anyone  lost  in  Louisiana.  We'll 
take  them  one  at  a  time,  but  first  let's 
settle  the  "living  off  the  land"  bit. 

Gentle  soul,  we  have  "improved" 
this  fair  state  until  there  are  very  few 
places  where  an  individual  can  stay 
lost  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days. 
The  human  body,  particularly  the 
average,  overweight  American  body, 
can  go  for  weeks  without  food  before 
the  toes  turn  permanently  skyward. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  flora  in 
nature's  garden  is  edible,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  much  of  it  will  ruin 
your  day  in  an  unpleasant  or  even 
fatal  manner.  DO  NOT  EAT  THE 
DAISIES,  or  anything  else  growing 
out  there. 

A  day  or  so  without  water,  how- 
ever, and  you  have  a  real  problem.  A 
consequence  of  thirst  is  that  dehydra- 
tion quickly  affects  the  brain.  It 
destroys  concentration,  abolishes 
logical  thought  and  promotes  mis- 
takes in  judgement.  Need  I  say  more? 

In  a  survival  situation,  a  wise  man 
makes  drinking  water  a  priority  and 
does  not  stray  far  from  it  unless  he 
can  carry  a  goodly  portion  along. 

In  addition  to  water,  the  require- 
ments for  survival  are  fire  and 
shelter. 

Fire  warms  your  body,  dries  your 
clothes,  marks  your  position  for 
searchers  and  calms  your  nerves. 
This  is  where  your  matches  come  in. 
There  are  many  sources  of  fuel, 
even  in  wet  weather.  Wood  can  be 


Hypothermia  can  kill  quickly,  as  the  chart  indicates.  Water  temperatures  of 
40-50  degrees  F.  are  not  uncommon  during  the  winter  months  and  there  is 
usually  a  brisk  wind  to  complicate  things. 


If  the 

Water  Temp.  (F) 

is... 

Hypothermia  Chart 

Exhaustion  or 
Unconsciousness 

Expected  Time 
of  Survival  is... 

32.5 

Under  15  Min. 

Under  15-45  Min. 

32.5-40.0 

15-30  Min. 

30-90  Min. 

40-50 

30-60  Min. 

1  -3  Hr. 

50-60 

1-2Hr. 

1  -6  Hr. 

60-70 

2-7  Hr. 

2-40  Hr 

70-80 

3-12  Hr. 

3  Hr- Indefinitely 

over  80 

Indefinitely 
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The  author's  survival  kit,  containing 
all  the  items  listed  in  the  article,  fits 
into  a  "Zip  Loc"  bag  for  water- 
proofing and  then  into  an  army 
surplus  ammo  pouch.  It  STAYS  on 
his  belt. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  items  in  a 
survival  kit  is  a  bottle  of  water 
purification  tablets.  Place  two  tablets 
in  a  quart  canteen  or  other 
container. . .  shake . . .  wait  thirty 
minutes,  and  drink. 


shaved  down,  for  example,  until  the 
dry  inner  wood  is  exposed.  I  person- 
ally favor  a  bit  of  commercial  fire 
starter,  available  at  camping  stores,  in 
my  survival  kit. 

Keep  fires  small.  Large  fires  use  up 
more  fuel  and  you  waste  time  and 
energy  gathering  that  fuel.  Searchers 
look  for  smoke,  not  flames,  during 
the  day  and  an  accidental  wild  fire  is 
guaranteed  to  compound  any  sur- 
vival problem. 

Lastly,  you  need  some  type  of 
shelter.  If  the  weather  is  cool,  if  it  is 
raining  or  the  wind  is  blowing, 
you  must  avoid  hypothermia. 

Hypothermia,  my  friend,  is  a  fancy 
way  to  spell  DEATH.  It  occurs  when 
body  heat  is  lost  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  generated.  It  is  the  number 
one  killer,  hands  down,  in  the  out 
of  doors.  If  you  think  it  is  only  a 
winter  time  threat,  look  carefully  at 
the  chart  accompanying  this  article. 

In  a  survival  situation,  if  you  get 
wet  your  first  priority  is  to  get  dry. 
The  warning  symptom  of  hypother- 
mia is  simple  and  singular.  You 
will  get  an  extreme  case  of  shivering. 
That  is  the  body's  mechanism  for 
generating  additional  heat.  You 
MUST  immediately  warm  yourself. 
Build  a  fire,  drink  warm  liquid 
and  dry  your  clothes.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  result  in  loss  of  muscular  control 
and  thought  processes.  Your  bodily 
systems  will  simply  shut  down 
and  you  will  die. 

A  discussion  of  hypothermia 
naturally  brings  up  the  subject  of 
boating.  Water  kills  more  outdoors- 
men  than  anything  else  in  Louisiana. 

My  favorite  subjects  are  hunters. 
They  don  heavy  clothing,  hip  boots 
or  waders,  heavy  shell  vests  and 
other  gear  and  then  climb  aboard  a 
boat  for  a  trip  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds,  literally. 

They  go  aboating  at  the  time  of 
year  when  there  is  less  boat  traffic 
than  normal,  venture  into  remote 
areas  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  wear 
PFDs  (life  jackets).  You  see,  they  are 
hunting,  not  boating!  Do  not  follow 
their  example! 

Boating  safety  in  isolated  areas  and 
in  cold  weather  is  a  bit  different  than 
boating  in  one's  favorite  ski  area  in 
mid-summer.  If  you  end  up  in  the 


water  in  such  circumstances,  you 
have  tough  times  ahead.  The  first  rule 
of  boating  safety,  normally,  is  to  stay 
with  the  boat,  but  a  serious  look  at 
the  hypothermia  chart  suggests 
otherwise.  Not  an  easy  decision,  I'll 
grant,  but  when  the  Iceman  is  thirty 
minutes  away  and  rescue  is  not  in 
sight,  my  thoughts  will  turn  to 
getting  ashore  and  building  a  fire, 
pronto.  Like  I  said  earlier,  a  survival 
kit  that  is  not  attached  to  your  body 
may  as  well  be  on  the  moon. .  .or  the 
bottom  of  a  bayou. 

In  closing,  a  little  general  advice. 
Never  go  into  the  outdoors,  even 
in  familiar  territory,  without  telling 
someone  where  you  are  going  and 
when  you  intend  to  return.  Be  spe- 
cific. Time  is  crucial  in  an  emergency. 

If  you  do  find  yourself  lost,  admit 
it  to  yourself.  Calmly  take  stock  of 
your  situation  and  plan  your  moves 
carefully.  Forget  about  having  to  be  at 
work  in  the  morning  or  what  others 
may  say.  Forget  about  finding  your 
way  back  to  the  truck. 

If  you  are  near  a  road,  railroad, 
etc.,  follow  it  until  you  get  to  help. 
You  can  always  go  back  for  the  truck. 

Do  not  wander  around  without  a 
specific  plan.  Stay  put  and  tend  to 
your  three  basic  needs.  See  to  your 
water,  fire  and  shelter,  remain  calm, 
conserve  your  energy  and  you  will 
make  it  through. 

The  great  majority  of  searches  in 
Louisiana  are  successful  in  less  than 
twenty  four  hours,  assuming  search- 
ers know  where  to  start  looking. 
Even  severely  injured  individuals  can 
survive  longer  than  that  if  they 
exercise  self-discipline  and  have 
prepared  for  the  unexpected. 

Think  a  bit  about  outdoor  clothing. 
Shorts  and  a  tee  shirt  may  be  the  in 
thing,  but  in  an  emergency  you  may 
as  well  be  naked.  You  can  always 
roll  up  long  sleeves  and  trouser  legs. 
You  can  shed  a  light  jacket  and  tie  it 
around  your  waist. 

In  cool  or  cold  weather,  wear  wool 
or  one  of  the  newer  insulating  syn- 
thetics. Cotton  clothing  is  worthless 
for  warmth  once  it  is  wet. 

Remember:  the  greatest  dangers  in 
the  outdoors  are  ignorance  and 
panic.  Conquer  those  two  and  you 
can  slay  the  dragon. 
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Put  It  on  the  Wall 


raphv  b\  Bill  Ford 


More  and  more  citizens  arc 
^coming  very  curious  about  tfw 
possibilities  of  mounting  their  own 
trophies. 
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magic  and  manufactures  supplies  for  an  international 
market. 

The  materials  and  supplies  now  available  are  nothing 
short  of  astounding.  Gone  are  the  tediously  hand 
molded  papier  mache  forms  for  subject  critters.  They 
have  largely  been  replaced  with  foam  plastic  forms 
in  varied  sizes  that  are  easily  shaped  and  modified  to  fit 
your  particular  fish,  fur  or  feathers. 

The  messy  and  sometimes  hazardous  chemicals  have 
given  way  to  modern  preservative  powders  with  an 
amazing  ability  to  both  preserve  subject  specimens  and 
ward  off  bugs  and  other  creepy  crawlies  that  have  long 
plagued  taxidermy. 

1  approached  Mr.  Chase  sometime  back  with  the  idea 
of  trying  my  own  hand  at  such  a  mount.  1  had  recently 
taken  a  fine  wild  hog  with  heavy  tusks  ("Pork  Chops 
the  Hard  Way"  May/June  85)  and  proposed  to  hang  the 
head  on  my  wall  while  I  digested  the  sausage.  Dan  gave 
me  his  "be  reasonable,  boy"  smile  common  to  all  ex- 
school  teachers  and  patiently  explained  that  a  hog  head 
is  among  the  more  difficult  taxidermy  endeavors.  Much 
simpler  to  start  with  a  squirrel  or  even  a  deer  mount, 
said  he. 

That  caution  is  significant  in  a  back-handed  sort  of 
way.  I  reasoned  that,  if  I  could  turn  out  an  acceptable 
job  on  a  tough  hog  head,  the  average  guy  or  girl  could 
do  a  slam-bang  job  on  a  deer  head  or  such.  Besides,  my 
deer  head  was  already  a-hanging  and  the  hog  head 
was  in  hand.  My  experience  was  to  support  my 
reasoning. 

The  course  started  with  no  less  than  three  viewings  of 
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a  "basic  taxidermy"  video  tape.  Then  came  the  all- 
important  job  of  preparing  the  cape.  The  reason  for 
Dan's  warning  became  immediately  clear.  Hogs  have  a 
thick  layer  of  fat  under  the  skin,  unlike  most  other 
critters,  and  it  took  much  time  and  effort  to  slice  and 
scrape  away  the  fat.  I  persevered,  however,  and  followed 
the  video  tape  instructions  and  had  a  cape  cleaned  and 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  hide  preservative  in  about 
four  hours. 

The  tusks  were  removed  from  the  skull,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  neat  and  clean  wax  mouth  of  the  plastic  form. 

After  that,  it  was  a  matter  of  selecting  a  form  to  fit  the 
cape,  spreading  a  little  glue  in  the  right  places,  and 
stretching  the  hide  into  place.  The  wax  mouth  with  the 
natural  tusks  was  heated  a  bit  and  then  hand  molded 
into  the  form.  Bingo! 

All  in  all,  I  invested  a  total  of  some  ten  hours  in  the 
enterprise  working  part  time.  Subsequent  mounts 
should  go  faster  now  that  1  am  familiar  with  the  detaUs 
and  procedures. 

Results?  The  mount  is  a  complement  to  any  trophy 
wall  and  a  source  of  real  pride. 

Of  course,  with  my  interest  piqued,  I  began  to  take 
note  of  other  types  of  mounts. 

I  consulted  Master  Taxidermist  Howard  McRae  of 
Slidell.  This  gent  shies  away  from  the  "Master  Taxider- 
mist" title,  despite  21  years  of  experience,  but  his  work 
speaks  for  itself.  As  the  contract  taxidermist  for  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  the  jovial  Mr. 
McRae  wades  into  some  jobs  that  would  cause  many 
taxidermists  to  run  screaming  through  the  streets... and 
it  seems  he  never  fails. 

"I  really  do  recommend  that  someone  start  with  a 
small  mammal  such  as  a  squirrel  or  a  coon,"  he  advises. 
"Simply  because  it  is  fairly  simple  and  the  animal  can 
be  replaced  easily  if  things  don't  work  out  right. 

"Personally,  1  started  by  mounting  a  crow,  but  birds 
are  a  bit  delicate  for  a  first  attempt.  Ducks,  in  particular, 
should  be  avoided  by  first-timers." 

He  suggests  some  simple  projects  for  beginners. 
Many  are  relatively  easy  to  prepare  and  are  real  attention 
grabbers  and  memory  makers.  Deer  antlers  and  deer 
feet  can  become  hat  racks,  gun  racks,  table  lamps  or  ink 
pen  holders.  The  experience  gained  on  simple  tasks 
can  be  valuable  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  doer  know 
if  he  or  she  really  wants  to  tackle  more  advanced  work. 

"I  do  think  beginners  should  start  with  a  good  basic 
taxidermy  video  and  spend  some  time  talking  to  an 
experienced  taxidermist.  There  are  a  lot  of  tricks  in- 
volved that  can  make  a  hard  job  easier  and  a  good 
job  better.  A  good  taxidermist  won't  mind  sharing  some 
knowledge,"  McRae  added. 

One  area  offering  many  options  is  mounting  the  wild 
turkey.  No,  I  have  never  killed  a  wild  turkey.  The  usual 
course  of  events  is  for  one  or  more  to  sneak  up  and 
scare  a  year  of  life  out  of  me  during  the  deer  season  and 
then  exit  chuckling. 

Some  folks  mysteriously  acquire  them,  however,   and 
one  such  folk  is  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist  Bob 
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Love.  Rumor  has  it  Love  was  puffing  on  a  diapfiragm 
call  and  the  bird  involved  strangled  itself  in  a  laughing 
fit. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Love  consented  to  let  us  photo- 
graph the  preparation  of  a  very  attractive  mount  using 
only  the  hide  of  the  bird.  As  the  photos  show,  it  is  a 
very  simple  yet  effective  way  to  exhibit  a  true  trophy. 
Careful  placement  of  the  finished  mount  allows  lighHng 
to  accent  the  beautiful  bronze  and  gold  colors  in  the 
plumage. 

Impressive  mounts  can  be  made  from  other  critters  as 
well.  Skull  mounts,  utilizing  only  the  skeleton,  make 
fine  displays  for  alligators,  coyotes,  bobcats  and  snakes. 

Preserved  and  stretched  hides,  either  fur  or  feather, 
can  provide  beautiful  highlights  for  a  trophy  wall  or 
collection.  A  rattlesnake  hide  (The  meat  is  delicious  and 
really  should  be  eaten.)  stretched  along  a  piece  of  old 
wood  is  a  sure  conversation  piece.  Mounting  the  entire 
snake,  coiled  or  extended,  is  deceivingly  simple. 

Note  that  a  preserved  hide  is  not  a  tanned  hide.  As 
Howard  McRae  points  out,  a  preserved  hide  is  not 
supple.  It  remains  stiff  and  hard  after  treatment.  It  is 
however,  much  easier  than  tanning.  Few  pilgrims  fool 
with  home  tanning  simply  because  it  is  a  bit  messy, 
quite  time  consuming,  and  requires  a  lot  of  work. 

Still  another  option  with  snakes,  small  alligators  and 
the  like  is  to  chemically  cure  the  entire  head  by  sub- 


merging it  in  formaldehyde  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
drying  it  thoroughly,  and  then  coating  it  with  shellac  or 
clear  varnish. 

A  similar  treatment  can  make  a  beautiful  novelty 
piece  of  an  unusually  large  or  otherwise  interesting 
crawfish  or  crab.  All  one  needs  is  a  small  amount 
of  chemical  preservative,  usually  formaldehyde,  and  a 
small  hypodermic  syringe.  The  trick  is  to  insert  a  very 
fine  needle  into  the  shell  joints,  thoroughly  soaking 
the  internal  tissues  with  preservative.  Let  it  dry  a  day  or 
so  and  then  repeat  the  treatment.  Voila!  A  "mounted" 
crawfish  or  crab!  There  will  be  some  fading  of  shell 
color,  but  that  can  easily  be  remedied  with  an  air  brush 
or  even  some  hobby  paint. 

Be  aware  that  liquid  preservatives  such  as  formalde- 
hyde are  potent  and  potentially  hazardous.  Take  the 
time  to  understand  the  chemical  and  its  proper  storage, 
use  and  disposal. 

There  are  various  other  options  available  to  the 
sportsman  to  preserve  and  display  special  trophies  or 
mementos  of  special  trips  afield.  With  the  taxidermy 
supplies  and  techniques  available  today,  you  are  limited 
only  by  your  imagination.  Instruction,  advice  and 
guidance  are  readily  available  from  the  nearest  taxi- 
dermy supply  house  and  the  results  will  surprise  you. 
You  can  keep  that  special  memory  alive  for  many,  many 
years  if  vou  will  take  the  time  to  put  it  on  the  wall. 


A  simple  but  extremely  attractive  turkey  mount  is  as  easy  as  1,  2,  3.  The  bird  is  skinned,  removing  the  head  and 
feet.  Carefully  remove  all  flesh  and  fat  from  the  inside  of  the  skin,  taking  care  not  to  damage  feathers.  Then  1, 
rub  a  generous  application  of  hide  preservative  powder  into  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin.  Let  the  skin  set  for  24 
hours,  then  remove  excess  powder  and  reapply  fresh  powder.  2.  Shake  off  loose  excess  powder  and  carefully 
staple  skin,  flesh  side  down,  on  a  quarter-inch  plywood  cutout.  Holes  drilled  through  cutout  prior  to  mounting 
will  provide  air  circulation  during  drying  period.  3.  Pick  a  display  location  protected  from  direct  sunlight  but 
where  artificial  lighting  will  highlight  natural  iridescence  of  plumage. 
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Hopes  for  a 
Bragging  Sizej 
Stringer 

By  Sara  Ann  Harris 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 
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Predictions  are  that  the 
Florida  strain  will  readily 
crossbreed  with  the  native 
bass  resulting  in  a  hybrid 
which  is  a  better,  sturdier 
fish  than  either  parent. 


THEY  HAD  BEEN  WAITING  for  quite 
a  spell.  Newly  constructed 
summer  homes  at  the  recom- 
mended elevation  overlooked  the 
nearly  8  mile  square  lake  bottom. 
Adjoining  piers  jutted  out  braced  by 
freshly  cut  pilings.  In  Jackson  Parish, 
a  community  was  actually  built 
while  anticipating  a  new  lake. 

But  as  of  February  26,  1986  the  wait 
was  over.  The  gates  of  the  mile  long 
dam  taller  than  a  five  story  building 
were  closed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Development. 
Caney  Creek,  along  with  several 
smaller  "finger  streams,"  trickled 
into  the  handshaped  impoundment 
which  is  to  become  the  5,000  acre 
Caney  Creek  Reservoir  or  Caney 
Lake,  as  it  was  named  locally. 

The  centrally  located  lake  designed 
as  a  recreational  outlet  and  a  water 
source  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  will  probably  be  full  by  next 
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summer.  Besides  being  a  strong  draw 
for  any  number  of  anxious  lake 
dwellers  and  fishermen  from  around 
the  state  who  are  aware  that  new 
lakes  are  always  heartily  stocked, 
Caney  Lake  is  destined  for  a  special 
role  in  the  management  of  the  state's 
recreational  fisheries. 

The  Fish  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has 
staged  a  weighty  investigation  on  the 
Florida  strain  of  largemouth  bass 
and  its  adaptability  to  Louisiana's 
aquatic  life.  In  the  spring  of  1986, 
over  one  half  million  transplants, 
mostly  fry,  were  stocked  at  the 
beauteous  setting  making  it  the 
department's  most  extensive  Florida 
bass  stocking  project  in  an  aggressive 
program  which  has  developed  over 
the  last  five  years  (see  attached 
chart).  According  to  Fish  Division 
Assistant  Chief  Don  Lee,  the  project 
may  result  in  a  comprehensive  Florida 
bass  management  plan  for  freshwa- 
ters  throughout  the  entire  state. 

Louisiana  boasts  prolific  and 
diverse  bass  habitat  with  4.2  acres 
per  angler.  The  introcfuction  of  this 
most  desired  fish  is  expected  to 
further  enhance  the  sport.  If  this 
black  bass  successfully  acclimates  to 
Louisiana  and  fulfills  fish  biologists' 
expectations  concerning  reproduction 
habits  and  growth  rate,  fishermen 
can  expect  to  be  taking  home  string- 
ers of  heftier  fish.  The  Florida  bass, 
of  course,  is  known  for  its  size  which 
is  determined  bv  genes.  But,  as 
project  director  Janice  Hughes  ex- 
plained, "It  also  has  to  do  with 
environment.  Now,  the  question  is,  is 
our  growing  season,  for  instance, 
long  enough  to  produce  that  giant 
fish.  Hopefully  it  will."  Predictions 
are  that  the  Florida  strain  will  readily 
crossbreed  with  the  native  bass 
resulting  in  a  hybrid  which  is  a  better, 
sturdier  fish  than  either  parent.  If 
the  fish  are  reading  the  same  litera- 
ture as  the  biologists,  after  about  ten 
years  anglers  may  be  setting  new 
bass  records. 

As  Fish  Division  Chief  Bennie 
Fontenot  points  out,  though  sports- 
men are  excited  about  the  idea  of 
wrestling  with  the  big  one,  they  need 
to  be  aware  that  it  will  be  about  a 
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Many  buildings  anticipated  the  large  reservoir. 


Finger  streams  run  southeast  from  the  highway  to  the  dam. 
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decade  from  the  time  of  stocking 
before  they  will  see  results — //  they 
see  results.  Also,  Fontenot  cautioned 
that  "stocking  Florida  bass  is  not  a 
panacea  to  cure  all  bass  fishing 
ailments  but  simply  puts  a  gene  into 
the  system  that  has  the  potential  to 
produce  a  larger  black  bass.  If  native 
fish,  for  instance,  are  experiencing 
environmental  stress  in  a  particular 
area,  more  than  likely  the  outside 
bass  will  suffer  the  same  disability." 

The  fish  crew  in  northeast  Louisi- 
ana seines  monthly  for  25  bass. 
Sampling  gives  biologists  valuable 


information  on  the  transplants' 
progress:  growth  rate,  food  habits, 
chances  of  survival  and  reproduction 
success.  But  this  information  can 
only  be  interpreted  over  the  four  year 
study  if  the  researchers  know  which 
fish  are  the  Florida  strain,  which 
are  the  native  and  which  are  hybrids. 
This  is  not  readily  ascertainable 
even  for  the  pros.  The  Fish  Division 
is  presently  relying  on  an  innovative 
technique  involving  enzyme  analysis 
to  make  such  subtle  determinations. 

The  future  of  the  Caney  Lake 
Investigation  and  stocking  Florida 


Identification  requires  scrutiny. 


Weighing  largemouth  bass  at  the 
Monroe  Fish  Hatchery  Lab. 
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Bass  fry  released  at  Caney  Lake. 
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bass  in  general  will  be  shaped  by  the 
most  basic  of  prerequisites — availa- 
bility of  parent  bass  (brood  stock). 
Raising  the  newcomer  in  our  lakes  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  brood 
stock  must  be  held  year  round  at  the 
fish  hatcheries.  "You  can't  go  out  and 
get  them  from  the  wild  like  you  can 
with  your  native  bass,"  Hughes- 
explained.  "So  a  tremendous  acreage 
of  hatchery  space  is  needed."  In 
addition  you've  got  to  raise  the 
bluegill  to  feed  them. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  we 
have  one  of  the  nation's  largest 


recreational  fisheries,  the  state  hatch- 
ery system  is  composed  of  only 
three  facilities.  The  good  news — with 
new  federal  monies  available  for 
projects  which  meet  certain  eligibility 
criteria,  the  improvement  and 
enlarging  of  the  system  are  well 
within  the  realm  of  possibilities.  And 
atop  the  list  of  new  hatchery  priori- 
ties is  the  production  of  Florida  bass. 

Residents  at  the  new  lake  and 
fishermen  from  the  area  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  study  simply  by  fishing 
there.  In  a  creel  census,  the  depart- 
ment is  collecting  information  from 


sportsmen  on  their  day's  catch. 
Results  from  the  census  are  expected, 
for  one,  to  answer  the  nagging 
question — are  native  bass  more 
"catchable"  than  the  favored 
Florida  fish. 

Already,  there  is  fishing  activity  at 
Caney.  As  rainfall  continues  over 
the  vear  and  water  rises  there  so  the 
dreams  of  an  expectant  community 
will  reach  fruition,  the  predictions  of 
researchers  are  to  be  tested  and  the 
hopes  of  freshwater  anglers  to  catch 
bragging  size  stringers  will  in  "fish 
time"  be  met,  it  appears. 


Florida  Largemouth  Bass 
Stocked  in  Louisiana  Since  1981 


Belsons  Lake 
Bundick  Lake 
Cross  Lake 
Caddo  Lake 
University  Lake 
Miller  Lake 
Cazan  Lake 
Bavou  Macon 
Turkey  Creek 
Nantachie  Lake 
Hardvvater 
Spanish  Lake 
Canev  Lake 
Vermilion  River 
Bavou  St.  John 
City  Park  Lake 
Choniere 
Phillips  Ba\c>u 
Ouachita  WMA 
False  Ri\'er 
Indian  Creek 
Buhlinv 
Rodemacher 
Toledo  Bend 
Ba\'ou  Teche 

Pearl  River  Lock  Canal 
Tchefuncte  River 

Ponchatoula  Canals 

Tangipahoa 
Murray  Hebert 
Marshes 
D'Arbonne 
Borrowpits 
Lonie  Bewly 


Avoyelles 

Beauregard 

Caddo 

Caddo 

East  Baton  Rouge 

Evangeline 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Grant 

Grant 

Iberia 

Jackson 

Lafayette 

Orleans 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Rapides 

Rapides 

Sabine,  DeSoto 

St.  Landry,  St.  Martin, 

Iberia,  St.  Mary 
St.  Tammanv 
Tangipahoa,  Washington, 

St.  Tammany 
Tangipahoa 
Tangipahoa 
Terrebcinne 
Terrebonne 
Union 
Vermilion 
Vermilion 

TOTAL 


7,000 

34,000 

150,000 

500,550 

32,400 

7,000 

12,000 

6,600 

13,900 

68,156 

20,000 

40,000 

514,000 

92  adults 

12,500 

2,500 

30,000 

3,000 

7,775 

150,000 

21,675 

47,600 

5,500 

294,000 

40,000 

10,000 
144,000 

10,000 
86,300 

5,000 

5,000 
75,000 

3,000 
10,000 


2,368,548 
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We  Care  About  Clean  Air 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  its 
state  affiliates  have  chosen  "We  Care 
About  Clean  Air"  as  the  theme  of  1987 
National  Wildlife  Week.  During  the  first 
week  of  Spring,  March  15-21,  millions  of 
people  of  all  ages  will  participate  in  this 
annual  celebration,  bringing  a  new 
awareness  about  the  importance  of  clean 
air  in  our  environment  to  classrooms,  na- 
ture centers,  and  homes  in- every  state, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

To  help  America  celebrate  Wildlife 
Week,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  its  state  affiliates  will  distribute  more 
than  half  a  million  education  kits,  free  of 
charge,  to  educators  across  the  country. 
Included  in  the  kits  is  a  22"  x  34"  full  color 
poster,  a  16-page  K-12  educator's  guide, 
and  a  sheet  of  36  mini  poster  "Clean  Air" 
stamps. 

A  "Clean  Air"  audiovisual  program  is 
also  available.  With  a  15  minute,  profes- 
sionally recorded  narration  on  cassette,  it 
presents  a  visual  record  of  how  air  pollu- 
tion is  affecting  our  environment.  The 
audiovisual  program  includes  an  educa- 
tor's guide  with  suggestions  for  activities 
that  simplify  and  explain  this  complex 
subject.  The  program  is  available  as  a 
slide-tape  program  for  $26.95,  Item  Num- 
ber 79491,  or  a  filmstrip/tape  program  for 
$24.95,  Item  Number  79495.  Please  in- 
clude $2.50  for  shipping  and  handling. 

The  education  kits  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  district  of- 
fice, while  the  audiovisual  program 
"Clean  Air"  is  available  by  writing  to: 
Wildlife  Week  1987,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, 1412  16th  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.C.  20036-2266. 


Record  Gator  Harvest 
Finds  a  Ready  Market 

Louisiana's  hunters  have  reaped  a  ban- 
ner crop  of  alligators  and  found  eager 
buyers  for  the  skins  and  meat. 

Figures  released  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  show 
that  in  the  31  -day  season  ended  Oct.  6,  a 
record  20,267  alligators  were  taken,  sur- 
passing the  previous  mark  of  17,692  set  in 
1980. 

A  total  of  1,286  licensed  hunters  teok 
part  in  the  harvest. 

Most  of  the  hides  were  channeled  im- 
mediately into  the  commercial  market  at 
an  average  price  of  $23  a  linear  foot,  the 
highest  paid  since  alligator  hunting  was 
resumed  on  a  rigidly  controlled  basis  in 
1972. 

In  addition,  seafood  processors  bought 
up  around  200,000  pounds  of  alligator 
meat  for  human  consumption,  compared 
with  50,000  to  75,000  pounds  in  previous 
years.  Alligator  carcasses  sell  for  about 
75  cents  a  pound.  Prime  cuts,  when  de- 
boned  and  defatted,  bring  $5  a  pound. 

Traders  were  in  a  rush  to  obtain  skins 
for  tanning  and  fabrication  into  consumer 
items  in  the  few  short  weeks  left  before 
the  Christmas  gift-giving  season. 

Vinet  Heads  Wildlife 
Commission 

Dale  J.  Vinet  of  Delcambre  has  been 
elected  1987  chairman  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

Vinet,  who  operates  a  shrimp-process- 
ing business,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
policy-making  commission  since  1984. 

The  commission  also  elected  Joe  Pal- 
misano  Jr  of  Chauvin  as  vice  chairman. 


MOVING? 

If  you  are  moving,  be  sure  to  send  a  change  of  address  notice  to 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  When  you  do,  be  sure  to  include  a  mailing 
label  with  your  old  address  taken  from  the  magazine.  We  must  have 
this  label  to  make  an  address  change  because  it  contains  your  computer 
account  number.  Compliance  with  this  procedure  will  insure  a  prompt  and 
accurate  change  of  address.  Mail  the  old  label  along  with  your  new  address 
to:  Circulation  Manager,  Louisiana  Conservationist,  RO.  Box  15570,  Baton 
Rouge, LA  70895. 


Hunting  Hearings  Slated 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  once  again  is  inviting  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  setting  of  hunt- 
ing season  dates,  regulations  and  bag 
limits. 

The  commission  will  formulate  1987-88 
ground  rules  for  hunting  deer  and  other 
game  following  a  series  of  meetings  ar- 
ranged for  central,  north  and  south 
Louisiana. 

Commissioners  and  executives  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will 
be  on  hand  to  receive  input  from  sports- 
men and  other  interested  parties  Feb.  5  in 
Alexandria,  Feb.  19  in  Shreveport  and 
March  5  in  Thibodaux. 

All  the  sessions  are  scheduled  for  7 
p.m.  The  exact  site  in  each  city  and  other 
information  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office. 

Wildlife  Rules  Compiled 

Rules  governing  the  state's  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  are  brought  together 
in  the  newly  published  Volume  5  of  the 
Louisiana  Administrative  Code. 

The  book  is  available  free  to  state 
agencies  and  libraries  and  at  a  cost  of 
$20  a  copy  to  other  interested  parties. 
Write  to  the  Office  of  the  State  Register, 
RO.  Box  94095,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804- 
9095,  or  telephone  504/342-5015. 

A  Wild  Investment 

Louisianans  can  make  a  wild  investment 
by  donating  all  or  part  of  their  1986  state 
income  tax  return  to  a  special  wildlife 
fund.  By  donating,  you  can  make  an  im- 
portant investment  in  the  well-being  of 
Louisiana  wildlife.  It's  an  investment  that 
will  pay  off  for  you  and  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Louisianans  who  continue  to  en- 
joy our  state's  wildlife  as  a  result  of  the 
department's  management  efforts.  The 
money  goes  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries'  nongame  programs  for  the 
state. , 

The  Department's  Louisiana  Natural 
Heritage  Program  and  Nongame  Pro- 
gram work  together  to  ehnance  and  pro- 
mote a  greater  awareness  of  Louisiana's 
nongame  species.  Current  nongame 
projects  include  an  inventory  of  the 
state's  nongame  wildlife,  a  compilation  of 
bird  lists  for  the  wildlife  management 
areas  and  refuges  and  a  new  publication 
dealing  with  Louisiana's  endangered 
species. 

When  you  sit  down  to  work  on  your 
1986  Louisiana  income  tax  return,  look  for 
the  line  for  a  donation  to  wildlife  and  make 
a  wild  investment. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Reminded  of  logging  tales 

I  began  receiving  the  Louisiana  Cmi- 
servationist  several  issues  ago  after  an 
absence  of  over  25  years.  I  worked  as  a 
wildlife  biologist  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  Cameron  Parish  and 
the  whole  state  of  Georgia  in  the  pe- 
riod 1957-1962.  The  large  state  of 
Georgia  and  its  attendant  travel  led 
me  to  pursue  a  23  year  career  in  the 
Army.  I  have  retired  and  am  working 
with  a  defense  contractor  in  support 
of  the  Navy  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Having  been  raised  in  the  swamps 
of  Assumption  Parish  and  studied  un- 
der Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow  at  LSU,  the  ar- 
ticle by  Bob  Sheldon  on  the  Frank 
Williams  project  at  Bayou  Pigeon  was 
of  particular  interest.  Especially  so 
since  my  namesake  father  was  Mr. 
Williams'  father's  foreman  of  logging 
operations  in  the  Bayou  Pigeon-Mor- 
gan City-Grand  Bayou  area  of  the  cy- 
press swamps  during  the  period  1915- 
1929. 

He  would  hold  us  spellbound  in 
winter  evenings  around  the  fireplace 
with  tales  of  living  on  campboats  30 
miles  away  from  all  the  trappings  of 
civilization  ...  in  contact  by  occasional 
speedboat  trip.  There  were  two  dou- 
ble-storied campboats:  one  for  blacks 
and  one  for  whites,  with  a  commis- 
sary for  tobacco  and  other  sundries. 
Logs  were  snaked  bv  cable  run 
through  sheaves  in  the  swamps  pulled 
by  steam  engines  on  the  "pullboat." 

An  interesting  point.  While  sta- 
tioned in  Turkey,  I  saw  fishermen  in 
1979  harvesting  crawfish  from  traps  in 
Lake  Chay  (meaning  tea)  for  freezing 
and  further  shipment  to  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  as  a  delicacy  at  pretty 
high  prices.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
investigate  whether  a  market  still  ex- 
ists in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
for  our  crawfish. 

While  in  Kenya,  1  ate  Lake  Victoria 
perch  stuffed  with  very  delicious 
crawfish. 

Keep  up  the  interesHng  articles  ...  it 
is  my  best  Louisiana  connection. 

7fli//(ir  A.  Oiicalc 
Burki',  VA 
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Pace  is  paying  off 

Enclosed  my  check  for  $24.00  for 
two  of  your  cookbooks. 

Several  years  ago,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governors  Earl  Long  and 
Robert  Kennon,  I  was  privileged  to 
carry  a  "Special  Game  Warden's"  card 
for  your  wonderful  department. 

The  great  work  you  are  doing  for  not 
only  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  the  fish, 
but  also  for  the  sportsmen,  both 
young  and  old,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
mere  words  by  the  citizens  of  our  en- 
tire state.  Keep  up  the  pace.  It  is  pay- 
ing off. 

]ack  C.  Ritchie 
Ruston 

Don't  tell  Frank  Davis 

Congratulations  on  a  job  well  done. 
The  cookbook  is  very  outstanding, 
and  very  well  might  be  ec]ual  to  The 
Frank  Davis  Cooking  Notebook. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Vaughn  in  that  a 
preparation  book  would  be  a  winner, 
also.  Most  sportsmen  know  about 
how  to  get  your  game  ready,  but  there 
may  be  better  ways  to  do  it,  and  faster. 

I  enjov  evervthing  the  Constrvation- 
ist  has  to  offer.  And  if  vou  offered  a 
book  of  the  co\er  pictures,  that  would 
also  be  a  winner. 

E.O.  Henley 
Hoiiiua 

Most  professional 

1  have  enjoved  reading  Louisiana 
Consenmtionist  throughout  my  travels 
while  stationed  on  board  various  U.S. 
na\'al  ships  which  ha\e  gone  to  distant 
ports  of  call;  Europe,  Mid-East,  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Singapore,  Pakistan,  and 
even  Kenya. 

After  reading,  1  would  leave  the  lat- 
est copy  for  m\'  fellow  chief  petty  of- 
ficers to  read  and  enjoy  the  various 
articles.  Several  CPOs  were  receiving 
their  own  home  state  version  of  a  con- 
servationist magazine,  and  a  natural 
comparison  of  quality  of  layout  and  ar- 
ticle content  was  made.  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist was  the  most  professional 
in  all  areas. 

A  special  "well  done"  to  Mr.  Wayne 
Miller,  the  art  director,  for  the  covers 
bv  Michael  Sieve.  The  detailed  covers 
bring  back  a  lot  of  memories  of  my 
childhood  growing  up  in  Louisiana. 
You  cannot  appreciate  the  art  work 
like  a  sailor  who  hasn't  touched  land 
for  several  months. 

Paul  A.  Reed,  BTCS,  USN 
Norfolk,  VA 


Appreciates  helpful  attitude 

1  was  truly  impressed  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  vour  employees  recently 
handled  my  application  to  transfer 
ownership  of  a  small  boat  1 
purchased. 

Last  week  I  called  requesting  an  ap- 
plication form  and  the  very  next  day  it 
arrived  in  the  mail.  Two  days  after  I 
mailed  the  application,  one  of  your 
employees  called  me  to  inquire  re- 
garding a  minor  error  I  made  on  the 
form.  She  was  extremely  polite  and 
helpful.  The  more  typical  reaction  I 
would  have  expected  from  a  govern- 
mental agency  was  to  bounce  back  the 
application  because  of  the  error. 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  deal  with  a 
state  agency  and  public  employees  as 
efficient  and  helpful  as  vours.  Your  em- 
ployees deserve  to  be  commended. 

Rafael  Bermudez 
Baton  Rouge 

Tops  for  family  reading 

My  husband  and  1  would  like  to  tell 
you  how  much  we  have  enjoyed  the 
Louisiana  Conserzmtionist  for  several 
vears  now. 

The  magazine  has  always  had  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  interesting  articles. 
It  is  tops  for  familv  reading  and 
education. 

For  preservation  of  our  wildlife  and 
fisheries,  cooperation  is  needed  by 
everyone. 

Please  continue  your  fine  work. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ben  Ling 
Chalmette 

Longtime  Conservationist  readers 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  thanks  to  the  staff  of 
this  great  magazine,  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

We  have  been  reading  this  maga- 
zine since  we  were  in  school,  now  our 
sons  are  reading  it  and  enjoying  it.  We 
have  three  sons  who  are  all  hunters 
and  fishermen.  They  were  taught  to 
respect  our  wildlife  and  fish-and 
through  this  magazine  are  learning 
even  more.  We  all  look  forward  to  our 
new  issues  each  month  or  so. 

I  am  ordering  a  copy  of  the  cook- 
book. I  enjov  the  recipes  in  each  issue. 
Coming  from  a  family  of  hunters  and 
fishermen,  the  recipes  really  do  come 
in  handy.  Thank  you  for  bringing  us 
this  magazine  and  we  hope  it  will  con- 
tinue for  many  more  generations. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Merrel  Kimble 
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Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  Cookbook 

Dept  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  check  type  of  payment: 

D  Check  or  money  order 

n  MasterCard    D  VISA 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  copies  of 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 

Enclosed  is  the  stated  amount.  ($12  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Name. 


Address . 
City 


State 


Zip . 


Now  Widely 
Available 

The  award-winning  Official  Louis- 
iand  Seafood  and  Wild  Game  Cookbook  is 
now  widely  available.  As  always,  it 
can  be  ordered  using  the  order 
blank,  but  it  is  also  available  for 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


over-the-counter  purchase  at  numer- 
ous seafood  and  sporting  goods 
outlets  across  the  state  and  all  district 
offices  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Priced  at  only  $12,  the  cookbook  is 
a  prized  reference  for  sportsmen 
and  discriminating  cooks  and  fea- 
tures mouthwatering  seafood  and 
wild  game  meals  as  well  as  outstand- 


ing sections  on  appetizers  and 
beverages,  pies,  cakes  and  desserts, 
breads  and  more. 

A  money  order,  cahier's  check  or 
cash  is  required  to  purchase  the  bool 
at  the  different  district  offices. 

All  profits  from  sales  of  the  cook- 
books are  dedicated  to  wildlife 
conservation  efforts. 


TO: 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Account 

Post  Office  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist!  Enclosed  is  my  check,  made 
out  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Account.  I  qualify  as: 

□  Contributor  ($6  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker. 

□  Benefactor  ($25  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker  AND  embroidered  patch 

Name 


Address- 
City 


-State- 


.Zip_ 


"I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist" 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  true 
colors.  A  donation  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Account  will  help 
maintain  this  magazine  and  support 
our  wildlife  management  efforts. 

To  each  Contributor  of  $6  or  more. 


we'll  mail  a  colorful  bumper  sticker 
that  proudly  proclaims:  "I'm  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist."  To  each 
Benefactor  who  donates  $25  or  more, 
we'll  send  in  addition  to  the  bumper 
sticker  a  handsome,  embroidered 
patch  suitable  for  display  on  shirt 
jacket  or  cap. 


So,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page  along  with 
your  check .  You  may  make  your 
gift  as  small  or  as  large  as  you 
like.  Remember,  it's  tax-deductible. 

Act  today  so  you  can  proudly 
display  to  the  world  that  "I'm  a  Loui 
siana  Conservationist." 
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Broiled  Red  Snapper  with 
Creamy  Lemon  Sauce 

Sauce 

8  shallots,  finely  chopped 

V/2  cups  dry  vermouth 

4  cups  bechamel  sauce  using  Vj  cup 
butter,  'A  cup  flour,  4  cups  milk 
with  seasonings  adjusted 

4  egg  yolks,  beaten 

Juice  of  2  lemons 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  black 
pepper 

Ground  red  pepper,  to  taste 

Nutmeg,  to  taste 

For  snucc:  In  l-t]uart  saucepan,  boil 
shallots  in  vermouth  for  10  minutes 
or  until  liquid  is  reduced  to  ^4  cup. 
Make  bechamel  sauce  in  4-quart 
saucepan.  When  bechamel  is 
smooth  and  thickened,  add  beaten 
egg  yolks  and  lemon  juice,  salt,  black 
pepper,  red  pepper  and  nutmeg, 
stirring  well  with  wire  whisk.  Add 
shallot  mixture  to  sauce  and  stir 
well.  Keep  warm  until  ready  to 
serve. 

Fish 

3V2  pounds  fillet  of  red  snapper 

Melted  butter 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  black 

pepper 
Blanched  almonds,  sliced 


For  fish:  Preheat  broiler  \'erv  hot  for  10 
to  15  minutes.  Place  fish  skin  side 
down  flat  on  platter,  brush  well  with 
melted  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Broil  in  v\'ell-oiled  or 
toil-lined  shallow  broiler  pan  for  10  to 
15  minutes  or  until  fish  flakes.  Sprin- 
kle lightlv  with  almond  slices.  Pass 
heated  sauce  separately. 

Brown  Rice  Pilaf 

2  cups  brown  rice 

3  cups  water  or  chicken  stock 
2  tablespoons  VU  stick)  butter 

2  teaspoons  salt 

3  bay  leaves 

6  peppercorns 

2  tablespoons  cooking  oil 

1  onion,  sliced 

2  celery  stalks,  thinly  sliced 

diagonally 
2  tablespoons  currants 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  ginger 
'Iz  teaspoon  cumin 

IV2  teaspoons  ground  coriander 
Pepper  to  taste 

2  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

In  large  pot,  place  rice,  water  or 
chicken  stock,  butter,  salt,  bay  leaves 
and  peppercorns.  Cover  and  bring  to 
boil  over  high  heat.  Reduce  heat  and 
simmer  for  25  to  35  minutes,  or  until 


liquid  has  been  absorbed  by  rice. 
Pour  oil  into  10-inch  skillet,  add  on- 
ion and  saute  for  3  minutes.  Add  ce- 
lery, currants,  ginger,  cumin, 
coriander  and  pepper.  Stir  into 
cooked  rice.  Add  soy  sauce  and  mix 
well.  Correct  seasoning,  adding 
more  coriander,  salt,  pepper,  ginger 
or  cumin,  if  desired. 


Stuffed  Tomatoes 

2  firm  large  tomates,  unpeeled 
V4  cup  dry  breadcrumbs 
1  teaspoon  butter,  melted 
V;  teaspoon  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
Vj  teaspoon  finely  diced  ham 
Vs  teaspoon  leaf  basil,  crumbled 
Vs  teaspoon  leaf  oregano,  crumbled 
1  teaspoon  minced  parsley 
Pinch  salt 


Preheat  oven  to  350°F.  Cut  toma- 
toes in  half.  In  small  bowl,  mix  re- 
maining ingredients  thoroughly  and 
press  on  top  of  tomato  halves.  In 
shallow  baking  dish,  bake  tomatoes 
for  about  15  to  25  minutes,  or  until 
softened  (time  will  depend  on  firm- 
ness of  tomatoes).  Topping  should 
be  lightly  browned.  If  not,  tomatoes 
may  be  placed  under  broiler  until  top 
is  lightly  glazed. 


